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Hours of Work for Industrial Women 


The gradual change in industrial standards that has 
come about through the years since machine production 
took the place of home industries and guilds is reflected 
in the progress toward a shorter work day. Accompany- 
ing the change there has been discussion of the relation 
between fatigue and efficiency and studies have been made 
to ascertain whether production diminishes or increases 
when working hours are reduced. Josephine Goldmark’s 
well-known Fatigue and Efficiency still remains the 
classic in this field of discussion. It was published in 
1917. A recent study is Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency 
by H. M. Vernon, published in 1921. This work has 
the advantage of the experience gleaned during war years 
when production under the most advantageous condi- 
tions was the goal. Dr. Vernon sums up the results of 
nvestigations made by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board in England of the hours and output of the em- 
ployes engaged in various processes in a large fuse factory. 
These results justify his two main conclusions: “(a) 
when the hours of work are very long, a reduction of 
hours may lead to a distinct increase of total output; 
(b) the effect produced depends on the character of the 
operation, being greatest in those which are chiefly de- 
pendent on the human element and least in those which 
are chiefly dependent on the mechanical element.” 

The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor made an inquiry into the standard and scheduled 
hours of work for women in 13 states and 2 cities cover- 
ing 162,792 women employed in 1,709 plants. Their 
inquiry covered a period in September 1923, but the 
report was not available until this fall. 

The report concludes: “Some recognition of the desir- 
ability of the shorter working day for women in industry 
is found in this country in state laws establishing for 
these workers maximum hours of labor. There is no 
uniformity in these laws, daily hour regulations varying 
from 8 to 12 hours, but the existence of such laws indi- 
cates a belief in the wisdom of placing some check upon 
the length of time which women workers may be em- 
ployed.” The survey showed that over one-third of 
those for whom scheduled daily hours were reported had 
a 9-hour day and close to one-fifth were on a schedule 
of 8 hours or less. This summing up of the figures can- 
ot be taken to indicate anything like uniformity through- 
out the states included, since the standards varied greatly 
from state to state. “At one end of the line stands South 
Carolina with over four-fifths (84.3 per cent) of the 
women employes reported as working regularly 10 hours 
a day and Georgia with almost 30 per cent regularly em- 
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ployed for more than 10 hours, while over a third had 
had a 10-hour schedule. As representative of a higher 
standard, we find lowa with 36.8 per cent of the women 
reported working on a schedule of 8 hours or less and 
Maryland with practically one-third of the women em- 
ployed for a day of 8 hours or less. In Ohio and 
Missouri, although the short day was not so common 
as in lowa and Maryland, it was more frequently prac- 
ticed than in any of the remaining states surveyed. 

“A 50-hour week was the standard for the largest 
group of women when the workers of all the states sur- 
veyed were considered together. 


“Striking differences are shown in the hour policies 
of two industries employing large numbers of women 
workers—the manufacture of textiles and clothing. While 
a day of between 8 and 9 hours was most common in the 
clothing industry, a 10-hour day was customary for the 
largest group of textile workers. Only 6 per cent of the 
textile workers had a week of 44 hours or less, in con- 
trast with 32.4 per cent of the clothing workers. Again, 
practically one-half of the women in the various textile 
industries had a week of 55 hours or more while less 
than 3 per cent of the clothing workers had a week of 
that length.” 


This contrast between the clothing and the textile 
industries manifestly reflects the influence of organiza- 
tion of the workers upon the conditions of their work. 
The clothing trades are strongly organized, while labor 
in the textile industry has distinctly less bargaining 
power. 


Maternity and Infancy Law at Work 


The report on accomplishments under the Maternity 
and Infancy Act for the fiscal year 1925 (ended June 30) 
has just been released. It shows that during the year 
10,806 child-health conferences have been held and 290,- 
590 children examined; 622 child-health centers have 
been established and 3,581 prenatal conferences held which 
were attended by 35,997 women. Fifty-seven prenatal 
centers have been established. The attendance at mothers’ 
classes was 66,573 and 2,476 “little mothers’” classes 
have been held. 

The report also gives summaries for the two years, 
1924 and 1925, which show that in addition to the exami- 
nation of babies and young children at the child-health 
conferences, activities during the two-year period included 
the holding of 9,669 prenatal conferences attended by 
approximately 75,000 women, classes for midwives with 
a total attendance of approximately 40,000, the holding 
of mothers’ classes with an attendance of more than 162,- 
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000, and the organization of over 5,000 “little mothers’ ” 
classes. The number of child-health centers established 
was 1,706; the number of prenatal centers, 245. 

The child-health centers are organized primarily for 
well babies, but defects are frequently found which 
require correction in order that the child may attain a 
maximum of physical fitness. Children are always re- 
ferred to family physicians for the correction of these 
defects, if there are such. A few states have arranged 
for clinics at which defects may be corrected by a staff 
physician or a specialist. Some states furnished estimates 
of defects corrected during 1924, ranging usually from 
20 to 40 per cent of all those found. 

Other activities under the Act included home visits by 
nurses in sparsely settled country districts where health 
conferences are not possible, nutrition work, inspection 
of maternity and infant homes, improvement of birth 
registration, and efforts to provide adequate prenatal care. 

Forty-three states and Hawaii are cooperating under 
this Act, which provides federal aid for the promotion 
of the welfare of mothers and babies. Vermont, Louisiana 
and Rhode Island have accepted the Act during the fiscal 
year 1925. The only states not cooperating are Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maine and Massachusetts. 


Methods of Country Life Conference 


The eighth National Country Life Conference, held 
in Richmond, October 27-31, with “Needed Readjust- 
ments in Rural Life” as the topic, was, like its predecessor 
at Columbus a year ago, an experiment in conference 
methodology. It was set up without the usual prepared 
program announcing speakers. A number of students 
of country life problems were invited to come as con- 
sultants, to contribute in the discussions as members of 
the group and at various points to present needed infor- 
mation or to present critiques of the discussions when 
called upon—the theory being that a conference is a gather- 
ing of individuals who want to exchange experiences and 
examine other points of view than their own, and if in 
the course of that interchange of ideas and knowledge 
an expert is needed, he is “on tap” but not “on top.” A 
conference set up on this basis does not allow an expert 
to state a problem—the group endeavors to analyze the 
issues involved in situations which are of concern, and 
the expert has a part as a member of a group but he 
does not “lead off.” 


The conference opened with a preliminary all-day 
meeting of over fifty “leaders” who explored for “malad- 
justments,” endeavoring to list the main concerns of rural 
people today. At the end of the day a set of findings 
was agreed upon and these formulated findings were 
submitted to the conference as the suggestion of the 
leaders’ meeting for an agenda. The seven topics con- 
sidered of most significance, in the order of their im- 
portance, were as follows: How to increase farmers’ 
incomes; how to attain to a higher standard of life in 
the country; the relation of farm groups to other groups; 
the problem of integrating rural community life; the 
adjustment of agencies to each other; how to get effective 
political action by farmers; the attitude of country people 
toward country life and of city dwellers toward the 
country. 

The conference accepted these statements of problems 
as the agenda and the next step was to divide into small 
“cross-section” groups, with the suggestion from the 


chairman that each of the groups (1) decide which of 
these seven topics was of major importance and analyze 
the main issues involved in it; (2) analyze a second topic 
which was assigned; and (3) present a written synopsis 
of the deliberations through a recorder to the fu 
assemblage. It was soon evident, as the reports cam 
in, that the major interest was in the first two interrelated 
questions of higher farmers’ incomes and higher stand- 
ards of life and that the other matters being considered 
were ways and means toward the main objectives. The 
rest of the discussions proceeded on this basis, until at 
the last meeting the conference divided into four “spe- 
cial interest” groups, cooperatively to present their con- 
clusions and to bring in recommendations as to what 
should be done during the next few years about the issues 
raised. These groups were on economic cooperatives, 
community organization, education and religion. An 
extended summary of the conference proceedings and 
an appraisal of it, listing the most important favorable 
and adverse comments, is published in Rural America, the 
journal of the American Country Life Association, for 
December. Experimentation on the part of the Asso- 
ciation has stirred up among the constituency a great deal 
of interest in conference methods, and opinion is divided 
as to the efficacy and desirability of the methods employed 
during the past two years. 


An American Seminar in Europe 


The “American Seminar” came into existence four 
years ago when a number of religious leaders, returning 
from a summer in Europe, devised a plan by which a 
group of persons who are active in religious and educa- 
tional work in America should visit Europe each summe 
for the study of social, economic and political conditions’ 
This annual European seminar has become an institu- 
tion of much importance. Sherwood Eddy, who conducts 
it, has just announced the plan for 1926. 

The party is described as a “selected group of educators, 
ministers and men in public life.” It will sail on the 
Cunarder Berengaria on June 23. The entire trip will 
cost about $700, reckoned on a basis of cabin or second 
class steamer passage both ways. For those wishing to 
make both voyages in student third class, which has been 
found satisfactory, the total expense would be approxi- 
mately $550. First class steamer passage would, of 
course, raise the cost. 

Lectures are given on the voyage over for prepara- 
tion and background, and each morning in London, Paris, 
Berlin and Geneva. During the last five years similar 
parties have heard lectures in London by such writers 
as Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Chesterton, Tawney, Laski, 
Cole and Sidney Webb; political leaders like Ramsay 
MacDonald, Lord Cecil, Lord Haldane, and other mem- 
bers of Parliament of all parties; employers like Seebohm 
Rowntree; labor leaders like Arthur Henderson and 
Robert Smillie; religious leaders of the stamp of Bishop 
Gore and Bishop Temple, Studdert-Kennedy, W. E. 
Orchard and Maude Royden. The group is annually 
received by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, Lady Astor, and at the House of Commons, 


and enjoys a week-end at Oxford as guests of the Univer 
Sity. 


It is expected that the meetings this year will be held 
in Toynbee Hall, July 1 to 18, under a committee com- 
posed of the Warden of Toynbee; Sir William Beveridge, 
head of the London School of Economics; and Lord 
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Astor. Afternoons and evenings are devoted to sight- 
seeing in London, and the week-end trips include the 
Shakespeare country, Canterbury, etc. 


ittee similar to that in London is arranging for lectures. 

rom July 27 to August 1 the party will be in Berlin, 
where Chief Justice Simons, Professor Julius Richter 
of the University of Berlin and Dr. Arnold Wolfers 
are arranging the program. This year the party met 
President Hindenburg, Chancellor Luther, ex-chancellor 
Michaelis, Chief Justice Simons, and representative 
leaders of capital and labor and of the principal parties 
of the Reichstag. 

During the first week of August the party will divide, 
some attending the meetings arranged in Czechoslovakia 
and Austria, others resting in Switzerland or elsewhere, 
and still others attending the Helsingfors conference. 
August 8 to 14 the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations will combine the party with an equal number 
of visitors from Great Britain for making a thorough 
study of the League of Nations. A strong program has 
already been arranged, including the principal speakers 
of the Secretariat of the League and distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the various nations. 

Trips may be arranged for smaller groups in other 
parts of Europe after the main tour is completed on 
August 14, through the Bureau of University Travel of 
Newton, Mass., which will handle all business _arrange- 
ments for the party. 

The group hears representatives of all political faiths, 
and endeavors to make a serious study of the political, 
industrial and religious life of each country. Lectures 
are followed by discussion periods for questioning the 

akers. Although afternoons and evenings are left 

n, any who are interested primarily in sightseeing 
and travel and not in serious study are not eligible for 
membership. The party will be restricted to persons in 
public life who will be actively interested in promoting 
better international relations upon their return. 

Applications for membership should be made early to 
Sherwood Eddy, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


synopsis July 20 to 25 will be spent in Paris, where a com- 


Religious Minorities in Europe 


The report of Rev. Charles S. Macfarland as commis- 
sioner of the Federal Council of Churches to Europe 
during the summer of 1925, which has been published 
in pamphlet form, contains an informal section on relig- 
ious minorities. 

Of Transylvania the report says: “We have here a 
problem, the significance and danger of which have been 
by no means appreciated by the American churches or 
the American people. Perhaps the most sensitive spot, 
excepting of course, Asia Minor, is in Transylvania, 
although more recently the situation in Poland has be- 
come seriously aggravated. 

“Several commissions, more or less in association with 
the American Committee on Religious Minorities, have 
visited Transylvania and have presented reports in con- 
siderable detail, but without any appreciable result. 

“In Transylvania, of which Cluj or Kolosvar is the 
nter, an alien population was, by the Treaty of Ver- 
illes, at a stroke, handed over to a nation to which 
this population had been in hostile relationships. It is 
not easy to determine the situation on the basis of spe- 
cific complaints by the Hungarian religious minorities and 
the rejoinders of the Rumanian government, but it is 
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not difficult to get a general conception of the situa- 
« 

“The mistake of the Rumanian government is not so 
much in what it is trying to do, as it is in the method 
employed. The effort to induce uniformity and identity 
at one stroke over night, of two peoples of such differing 
language, customs, and traditions, is the commission of 
both a wrong and a blunder, especially when this is 
attempted by forcible means. . . . 

“The effort to induce personal loyalty to the nation by 
forcing the Reformed Hungarian Bishop to have a picture 
of the King and Queen hung over his desk illustrates a 
method which can be characterized by no lesser term 
than stupidity. 

“As an example of these repressive measures, it was 
reported on apparently good authority that the Rumanian 
officials had refused a passport to a representative of the 
Hungarian churches to attend the World Conference of 
Churches at Stockholm, on the ground that the asso- 
ciation of these churches with international bodies or with 
churches in other lands, was not in the interest of the 
ate. . 
“On the other hand there is probably no doubt but 
what these Hungarian populations are obviously very far 
from being whole-hearted, loyal citizens to Rumania, and 
it is quite probable that men associated in a responsible 
way with the churches are participating as a bloc in 
political affairs. It can also hardly be denied that, on 
previous occasions, Austria-Hungary pursued a similar 
course with alien minorities. The difficulty is that 
apparently Rumania is continuing the old method of 
revenge, repression and force. 

“In short, it is obvious enough that the Treaty on record 
with the League of Nations is not being observed either 
in letter or in spirit, and it is to be hoped that the League 
of Nations, now that it is gathering such moral power 
and influence, may be able to exercise its proper control 
in these situations.” 

Another problem of a similar sort is found in Poland, 
where the treatment of the Germans now included in 
Poland is described as perpetuating the war. 

Czechoslovakia presents a more favorable picture. “If 
the spirit and purpose of President Masaryk can prevail 
in Czechoslovakia, there is hope that this nation, in its 
treatment of the question of minorities, may set an example 
to the rest of Europe and the world. It is unfortunate, 
however, that not all of the political leaders in Czecho- 
slovakia are of the type of President Masaryk, and that 
they still hold to ideals of the old discredited methods in 
dealing with these issues.” 


Catholic Teaching on Rural Issues 


Within recent years the Roman Catholic church has 
given increasing attention to rural questions. Its program 
has been greatly stimulated by the activities of the Rural 
Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
whose director, Dr. E. T. O’Hara, has been one of the 
outstanding rural priests of the church. Father O’Hara 
continues to serve a parish while directing the bureau, 
and his application of Catholic teaching to the work of 
the rural church has had a very great influence. On such 


a question as rural credits, for example, it is the opinion 
of Father O’Hara that there are great spiritual implications 
and that the church has a duty to concern itself about 
credit supply and facilities. 

In a brief statement before the eighth National Country 
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Life Conference at Richmond he put forward “two funda- 
mental things which it seems to me can unite all workers 
in the rural field. These two fundamental things are, 
first, a recognition of the primacy of the family among 
social institutions, and, second, the recognition of the 
importance of the wide diffusion of the private ownership 
of productive property.” 

It is on the farm “that economic forces work for the 
unity of the family; there father and mother 
and children are engaged in the same occupation, are 
making the same social contacts with the result 
that the family is held together by the economic forces 
through which it operates.” 

Of the “tremendous importance to society and to the 
family of the widest possible diffusion of private owner- 
ship,” Dr. O’Hara says: “Christianity has always recog- 
nized this and it has set its face against anything that 
would minimize the widest diffusion of productive prop- 
erty. You remember that Pliny, drawing a picture of 
what happened to ancient Rome, said: “The amassing of 
great estates destroyed Italy.’ And the same story could 
be recorded of many a modern state and certainly can be 
recorded of any society that permits it. It is in the wide 
diffusion of private ownership of productive property 
that you have the security of our American institutions. 
The families that own the farms of America, with their 
many billions of dollars of wealth, present the widest 
diffusion of the private ownership of productive property 
in America. All other ownership of productive property is 
not quite insignificant but comparatively insignificant as 
compared with that diffusion. And as a great statesman, 
Pope Leo XIII, whose encyclical on the condition of labor 
was fundamental in establishing the modern view of the 
labor problem, said in that letter, the families will not be 
economically independent unless the father of the family 
owns lucrative property. Only those who own 
privately lucrative property have true economic indepen- 
dence. They are the only people who can stand on their 
own feet, and they derive from economic independence 
all the other practical social independences, and so it is of 
the greatest importance for family life and for social life 
at large that there be the widest diffusion in the ownership 
of productive property. The farms of America give that 
opportunity and so we should work for the greatest possible 
access to the land and to ownership of the land by the 
operators of it.” 


Vacation Policies in Factories 


The marked difference between the vacation policies 
which manufacturing establishments have put into 
practice for their office employes and those for their 
factory workers has been demonstrated in a study 
made by the Bureau of Women in Industry of the 
New York State Department of Labor. 

The report is based upon information furnished by 
1,500 factories each employing 50 or more persons. 
The findings show that vacations with pay were given 
to office workers in 91 per cent of the plants, to fore- 
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men in 68 per cent, to production workers in only 18 
per cent. Large plants more often than small ones 
granted vacations to their production workers—30 per 
cent of the plants which have more than 500 employes 
as opposed to 15 per cent of those with less than 1 
employes. Chemical and food industries showed a’ 
relatively large proportion of plants which provided 
vacations for production workers; textile, wood, 
leather, stone, clay and glass a small proportion. The 
usual length of vacation for office workers was twice 
that for the production workers—usually two weeks 
for the office workers and one for the production 
workers. Eligibility for vacation was based usually 
upon a minimum period of employment; 60 per cent of 
the plants required that all workers, office, foremen 
and production, must be employed a year in order to 
qualify for vacations. In most instances the basis of 
vacation pay for time workers was the full weekly 
wage; for piece workers the average weekly wage, 
The vacations were almost universally given during 
the summer months. A general shut-down during the 
vacation period occurred in 17 per cent of the plants 
which gave vacations to their production workers. 
The experience of the manufacturers who had 
granted vacations to their production workers was gen- 
erally reported as satisfactory. Only 6 per cent of 
the plants which had established vacations for pro- 
duction workers had abandoned them. Of those 
plants which had maintained such policies 98 per cent 
reported them to be satisfactory. ‘ 


“The Miners’ Hymn” 


The need for a hymnody that will express the socials 
aspirations of men and women and be characterized b 
an imagery more realistic and less other-worldly than” 
now characterizes most of our church hymns, is com- 
ing to be a matter of frequent comment. Hence the 
interest evoked by the following hymn, which is 
printed as one of the leaflets of the Industrial Chris- 
tian Fellowship in England, a part of which follows: 


Now praised be the Lord our God, 
Whose Love is burning flame, 

Who rules the ages with His rod, 
For wondrous is His Name. 


Who ere His children came to birth 
Prepared this vasty deep, 

And stored within the heart of earth 
An age of suns to sleep. 


The noontides of His million years 
Around us glint and gleam, ; 
The glory of the Lord appears, 4 
Black seam upon black seam. 


The significance of such an effort to give vocational 
meaning to religious aspiration is clear, without refer- 
ence to the literary or lyric quality of what is produced, 
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